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Of the value of Brougham's contributions we
cannot now judge. They will not, in spite of
their energy and force, bear re-reading to-day, and
perhaps the same may be said of three-fourths
of Jeffrey's once famous essays. Brougham's
self-confidence is heroic. He believed that he
could make a speech for Bolingbroke, but by-
and-by he had sense enough to see that, in
order to attempt this, he ought to read Boling-
broke for a year, and then practise for another
year. In 1838 he thought nothing of under-
taking, amid all the demands of active life, such
a bagatelle as a History of the French Revolution.
" I have some little knack of narrative," he says,
"the most difficult by far of all styles, and never
yet attained in perfection but by Hume and Livy;
and I bring as much oratory and science to the
task as most of my predecessors.'3 But what
sort of science*? And what has oratory to do
with it? And how could he deceive himself
into thinking that lie could retire to write a
history 1 Nobody that ever lived would have
' more speedily found out the truth of Voltaire's
saying, " Le repos est ime bonne chose, tnais F ennui
est son frkre." The truth is that one learns,